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A Union Worth Talking About 


Congregationalism’s leading western newspaper, The Ad- 
vance, reproduces a goodly portion of an article that re- 
cently appeared in The Christian Century from the pen of 
Rev. Frank E. Boren, pastor of a union church in Hydes- 
ville, Cal., in which Mr. Boren for a union of 
Disciples and Congregationalists. He asserted that those 
Disciples who do really care about Christian unity and 
who do really take their own plea for its practice seriously) 
would find a line of resistance in the direction of 
the Congregational group of churches rather than in any 
other direction. 

The Advance takes Mr. Boren and responds 
with hearty good will to his suggestion and proposes, if the 
Disciples are in earnest about it, to open its columns’ for 
a discussion of the case from both Congregational and 
Commenting on Mr. Boren’s 


argues 


less 


serious 


Disciple sides of the house. 
article, it says: 


Now this a really sensible word. There was not much use in Con- 
gregationalists discussing union with United’ LBrethren, for our 
polity was too dissimilar. And as for Disciples discussing union 
with the Episcopalians, that is just a good joke. But Disciples do 
not practice close communion, and they cannot hold logically or 


practically to close baptism apart from close communion. And 
they are Congregational in polity. They are weak where we are 
strong, and strong where we are weak. A new spirit would have 


to come into the discussions of some parties in that communion, 
and we are far from holding that we Congregationalists would have 
nothing to concede. But when we really get ready to talk about 
church union, and the Disciples get ready to talk about it. it is 
sheer waste of time for them to think of union either with Bap- 
tists or Episcopalians. If they do not know, we do. Close com- 
munion is an absolute bar in the one case, and the differences of 
polity and ritual and temperament are insurmountable in the 
other. If the article in The Christian Century really represents 
the feeling of the Disciples as a whole, The Advance is interested, 
and is ready to do something to promote that sentiment. This 
would be a form of church union worth while, and it is one 
we feel competent to discuss. 

We feel reasonably sure of the position which our good friends 
the editors of The Christian Century would take with reference to 
such a discussion. They would say, as we suppose, and properly, 
that they have no right to put their denomination on record, but 


that they believe the matter is worth discussing in good faith. 
But what would the editors of The Standard and The Evangelist, 
the other two Disciple papers, say about it? If they would say so, 


Congrega 


mind, is 


too, The Advance, which has no right to commit tle 
tional denomination, but which knows fairly 
ready to open its columns to what might be a very fruitful dis- 
cussion. 
For -this 


well its 


would be church union worth talking about. 


Never has there been a more inviting opening not only 
for a discussion of Christian unity but for action. 

Probably no denominational newspaper has ever before 
held out so cordial a hand to the Disciples of Christ as 
The Advance now 
simple, frank and hopeful utterance, constituting a chal- 
lenge which the Disciples cannot pass by without laying 


does. The words quoted above are a 


themselves open to the charge of insincerity in all their 
talk about Christian unity. 
+ + 

The Advance is not mistaken in its reading of the mind 
of The Christian Century. We believe with Mr. Boren 
that there is more hope of getting somewhere in a discus- 
sion with Congregationalists than with any other Christian 
¢€ommunion. 

There is a certain streak of perverseness in all Christian 
bodies that makes them prefer to discuss Christian unity 
with those with whom there is only the remotest likelihood 





of effecting actual union. Such is the Episcopal-Roman 
Catholic negotiation. Such also is the Disciple-Episcopal 
courtship which The Advance calls a joke. 

We do not agree in calling it a joke—the Disciples are 
striving to hold a position that makes Christian unity a 
possibility with any group of Christians that really desires 
to practice it. But it is clear that some groups are nearer 
to the position we are striving to attain than others. 

The Congregationalists, probably, come more nearly at- 
taining the ideals which Disciples have historically held 
than any Christian denomination. It is therefore logical 
that the discussion of the ground of union should begin 
between them before it begins anywhere else. 

If they can unite, their action will open up more remote 
doors of unity. 

If they cannot unite, their discussion will be more likely 
to reveal the essential difficulties in the way of unity than 
would a discussion between bodies having less in common. 


- + 

With Disciples and Episcopalians each side is under in- 
hibition when it comes to dealing with the weaknesses of the 
other side, because each side is guilty of precisely the 
same sort of sectarian practice. Disciples hesitate to ex- 
pose the the essential sectarianism of a closed ministry (the 
episcopate) because they the ess 
sectarianism of a closed membership (the fellowship of 
the immersed only). And the Episcopalians cannot freely 
attack the practice of the Dis- 
ciples because they have their own sectarian point to gain 
for their closed ministry. 


are conscious of essential 


closed membership 


Hence the conferences between Disciples and Episco- 
palians consist in an unbroken series of complimentary 
remarks from Disciples who admire the venerableness and 
orderliness of the historic episcopate, and from Episco- 
palians who admire the historic precedence of immersion 
and point with affected unction to the fact that the prayer- 
book mentions immersion first in its rubric for the baptism 
of babies! 

(And there you are. It is a plain deadlock 
tentious and irritating deadlock, but one fraught with all 
courtesy, and in which there 
bilities of further discussion from which neither side hopes 


not a con- 


are implicit endless possi- 
to achieve any result save to increase its emotional satis- 
faction in “working at the problem of unity.” 

But between Congregationalists and Disciples a discus- 
sion would not need, fortunately, to be so ineffectively 
Our co-ordinate, so 
analogous, therefore We 
probably speak in a more natural tone of voice, and deal 
with each other’s sectarianisms in a more robust and virile 


gentle differences are not so 


and so. well-balanced. would 


fashion. 

And, after all, that is what the cause of unity stands 
most in need of. 

The Christian Century speaks for itself now, and we be- 
lieve the leaders of the Disciples, as well as other Disciple 
papers, will join with us in hoping The Advance will “start 
something” looking toward a union of these two fellowships 
or at least a discovery of the essential reason why we may 


not be one even as our Lord prayed. 





At a Favorite Riley Shrine 


Visiting at “Old Aunt Mary’s,” a Spot Made Famous by Hoosier Poet 


BY F. K. KOCH 


There is “poetry”—and there is also poetry. That is, there is a good deal of composition being printed 


in magazines and books today which is called poetry. 


Then there is another kind of writing which is not only 


called poetry; it IS poetry. The former brand of composition, which includes much of the so-called “‘New Poetry” 

_verse libre, etc.—the people do not like. The other kind of poetry the people do like, for it is of them, the 
people. The patron saints of this kind of verse are such writers as James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field. To 
the “new poets” and their supporters the work of these poets is “drivel.” But, be it said, these “old-fashioned 
poets” can afford to be deprived of the commendation of a few supposedly intellectual readers, if they can have, 
as they do have, the sincere friendship of the great common people, whom Lincoln said God must have loved, 
because he made so many of them! It is with pleasure that we reproduce this brief article concerning Mr. Riley 
and his poem, “Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.” The article first appeared in the United Presbyterian. 


LMOST on the verge of the season when 
A the trost 1s n the pumpkin and the fodder 

is in the shock,” there comes the annual exo- 

dus of country-folk from the broad Indiana 
farms to Kokomo—to sell and buy for the winter. 
Many of the farmer-folk as they ramble the streets 
of the little town, are prone to stop and relate inci- 
dents of the Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley. 
What Longfellow and Whittier were to New Eng- 
land, Bret Harte to the Golden West, and Joel Chan- 
dler Harris to the South land, that, between the 
Alleghanies and the Rockies, people seem to find in 
Whitcomb Riley. Riley’s fame hangs on many 
things, of course, but country-folk and city-folk, both, 
seem to base it mostly on his poem, “Old Aunt 
Mary’s.”’ 
Where, then, was Old Aunt Mary’s? We set 
to investigate. 
Many, many years ago—though he may not 
have boasted of the fact—James Whitcomb Riley 
was a country ad-painter. Country merchants in 
Indiana, even today, make use of the primitive form 
of bill board by sending men all along the turnpikes, 
decorating the fence-rails with, “Buy your shoes at 
Roosa’s,”” and “your drugs from Gordon’s,” and so 
on. So Riley used to “hoof it” at this work. 

Then he struck Kokomo. That was his first 
love. Mr. Kautz, editor of the Daily Tribune, looks 
proudly at the early columns of his paper, which is 
still the leading publication of the county, and points 
out poems, which Riley wrote in those days for the 
pure love of the thing—*“pride of craft,” his biog- 
raphers might call it—and for no more pay than pos- 
sibly a few complimentary copies. It was in those 
days that Riley received his real insight into the In- 
diana type. Until then the callow Indiana youth had 
hardly set himself to work to gather impressions. 
Later these impressions were fixed and could not be 
altered, 

With Editor Kautz we sped by auto “Out to 
Old Aunt Mary’s!”’ 


‘ 
Out 





“Way out in the country, where 


They’s but woods’s an’ pigs an’ cows; 
An’ orchard, swing, an’ churry trees, 
An’ churries in ‘em. Yes, an’ these 


Yere red head birds steal all they please 
An’ tetch 'em, if you dare!” 

The soft loam ‘pike, one of those interminable 
Indiana highways, went in billows down and up. At 
one point it bore onto a palisade, where we dis- 
mounted, to look down between the tall sycamores, 
far down to Wild Cat creek, winding at the edge 
of a vast plain of waving corn. Among the trees the 
red-headed wood-pecker, that Riley wrote about, 

wn the road ripening wild 
cherries threw visions of winter’s cherry-bounce in 
the alr. 


Here were the pigs the poet wrote about out in 
the open field. 

Then, as we sped along, the little girl began to 
recite, as every child in central Indiana does, as soon 
as the delightful old two-story frame, far from the 
*pike came into view :— 

“Wasn't it pleasant, Oh brother, mine, 
In those old days of the lost sun-shine 
Of youth, when the Saturday’s chores were through 
And the Sunday wood in the kitchen, too, 
And we went visiting, me and you, 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s? 

“Aunt Mary,” the editor explained, “has been 

a feature here for who knows how long! She isa 





Mr. Riley 


dear old lady—and every one, young and old, calls 
her ‘Aunt Mary!’ They own that farm and it is as 
typical a farm of the Hoosier-land as you can find.” 

We stopped beside the road. Auntie and Uncle 
came out to meet us, and discussed the weather—in 
that inimitable Indiana brogue. “An’ won’t you 
come in an’ have something?” they asked. Mean- 
while any Indianian of the third generation ran up 
the drive to the house :— 

“Tt all comes back so clear today, 

Though I am bald as you are gray 

Out by the barn-lot and down the lane 

We patter along, in the dust again, 

As light us the tips of the arops of the rain, 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 

No, we couldn’t tarry ; we had more to see. The 
auto went the way of the dust. We, too, crossed the 
pasture, where now the iron-weed was bursting with 
purple and the wild carrot ran riot. Then, “through 
the wood,” a curious grove of walnut trees, densely 
set and each trunk as clearly cut as a pole to the top. 
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We could see, just beside the road, where “the old 
grey snag of the poplar stood,” and wher® “the ham- 
mering red-heads hopped awry,” for the wood- 
peckers were out perforce. A quail piped at us and 
once a squirrel darted across the auto’s path. 

Over yonder a farmer, a picturesque Dunker, 
had left a dead chicken in the road, and high above 
it. 





“The buzzard raised in the clearing sky, 
And lolled and circled as we went by, 
Out to old Aunt Mary’s 
Meanwhile our friends talked Riley. James Whit- 
comb Riley, they said, was a prankster in his Kokomo 
days. Folk here in mid-Indiana recall the sensation 
he caused, years ago, by publishing a “lost poem of 
Poe’s,”’ and then, when the reviews had discussed it 
and the critics had praised it, Mr. Riley politely told 
them it had been penned down here, by “their’s very 
truly,” in the land of old Aunt Mary! 
We swerved into another country turnpike. 

Then in the dust of the road again 

The teams we met and the country men.” 
bowed to the editor, for out here in Indiana “litera- 
ture” is respected. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 5 





editors of the town paper, live, and Mrs. Montgomery 
relates how, again and again, Riley comes down to 
the old house and asks just to be let alone. 

“We just let him be,” she says, “‘and he putters 
about, and then, by and by, he goes.” With Riley 
the sentiment is expressed in the lines:— 


“Why, I see her now, in the open door, 
Where the gourds grew up the sides and o’er 
The clap-board roof. And her face—Ah, me— 
Wasn’t it good for 2 boy to see! 
And wasn’t it good for a boy to be, 

Out to old Aunt Mary’s? 


An old log-cabin stood at the ’round where we 
wound back to Kokomo. A whole crowd of merry 
boys and girls were playing ring-round-rosy in the 
grass beneath the poplars. One was a little shaver, 
just the kind who might advise :— 


“You better not fool with a bumble-bee— 
If you don’t think they can sting you’ll see! 
They’re lazy to look at, an’ go 

Buzzing and hummin’ around so slow.’ 


’ 


Riley’s land is changing a trifle. Kokomo, for 
example, has grown t oa town of 18,000. Autos are 
speeding down the streets, and in the town they 
make rubber tires and plate-glass, and there’s a 











“And the long highway, with the sun-shine spread 
As thick as butter on country bread, 
Our cares behind and our hearts ahead— 

Out to old Aunt Mary’s. 


“Over that way lies Greenfield, Riley’s home,” 
“In the old house the Montgomery’s, 


Kautz said. 


LEARN TO RIDE THE HORSE 
THAT THREW YOU 


The latest address which the 
late Silvester Horne gave was to 
six hundred school boys and girls. 
His words upon that occasion have 
not been preserved, but we have 
the text upon which he spoke: 
“Learn to ride the horse that threw 
you.” To lookat an accom- 
plished horseman trotting grace- 
fully along, riding would seem one 
of the.easiest and most pleasant of 
pastimes. But it is no easy mat- 
ter to ride a horse, especially some 
horses, as those who have tried 
know very well. An inexperienced 
rider on an inexperienced horse is 
almost certain to have a fall. 
Riding a horse is much like riding 
a bicycle, and where is the bicycle 
rider who has never taken a tum- 
ble? 

There is no serious disgrace in 
being thrown, but it evidences 
much weakness if we are contin- 
ually being thrown. The _horse- 
back rider must learn how to sit 
fast, how to control himself and 
his horse. The bicycle rider must 
master his muscles, his nerves, and 
his machine. We may make mis- 
takes, but we must guard against 
making the same mistake over and 
over again. It is only by persistent 
effort that we learn to ride the 
horse that threw us. 

There is that furious steed, diffi- 
cult to manage, which threw us, 
perhaps, yesterday—temper. Not 
a bad horse, but we must learn to 
ride him. Keen sensibilities, deep 
feelings, capacity for swift action, 
strong indignation against wrong- 
doing are all elements of strength; 





Riley’s poems. 


huge brass works. 
Miles and miles of open rolling land, 
diversified, attractive, the kind of country that holds 
a lure and makes man yearn for an outing and a 
chance to get back to “old Aunt Mary’s!” 





and if properly reined and skill- 
fully ridden may be of immense 
service to the world in the work 
and welfare of life. 

Our appetites may throw us, our 
selfishness may tumble us to the 
ground. Many who can ride well 
on horses and bicycles are unable 
to manage themselves. Determin- 
ation and perseverance, and also 
divine help, are essential if we 
would master ourselves.—Onward. 


BELIEVING GOD DAY BY DAY 


By George Muller 

Just in the proportion in which 
we believe that God will do just 
what He said, is our faith strong 
or weak. Faith has nothing to do 
with feelings or with impressions, 
with improbabilities or with out- 
ward appearances. If we desire 


-to couple them with faith, then we 


are no longer resting on the Word 
of God, because faith needs noth- 
ing of the kind. Faith rests on 
the naked Word of God. When we 
take Him at His word, the heart 
is at peace. 

God delights to exercise our 
faith, first for blessing in our own 
souls, then for blessing in the 
Church at large, and also for 
those without. But this exercise 
we shrink from instead of welcom- 
ing. When trials come, we should 
say, ‘““My Heavenly Father puts 
this cup of trial into my hands, 
that I may have something sweet 
afterwards.” Trial is the food of 
faith. Oh, let us leave ourselves 
in the hands of our Heavenly 
Father. 

But trials and diffiiculties are 
not the only means by which faith 





But the country remains that of 


is exercised, and thereby increas- 
ed. There is the reading of the 
Scriptures, that we may by them 
acquaint ourselves with God as He 
has revealed Himself in His Word. 
And what shall we find? That He 
not only is God Almighty and a 
righteous God, but we shall find 
how gracious He is, how gentle, 
how kind, how beautiful He is— 
in a word, what a lovely being 
God is. 

Are you able to say from the 
acquaintance you have made with 
God that He is a lovely Being? If 
not, let me affectionately entreat 
you to ask God to bring you to this, 
that you may admire His gentle- 
ness and His kindness, that you 
may be able to say how good He 
is, and what a delight it is to the 
heart of God to do good to His 
children. 

Now, the nearer we come to this 
in our inmost souls, the more ready 
are we to leave ourselves in His 
hands, satisfied with all His deal- 
ings with us. And when trial 
comes, we shall say, “I will wait 
and see what good God will do to 
me by it, assured He will do it.” 
Thus we shall bear an honorable 
testimony before the world, and 
strengthen the hands of others. 


DO IT NOW. 

‘The time to do a kindness, 

To speak a word of cheer 
To ease another’s burden, 

To drive away a tear, 
To soften down a sorrow 

That clouds a sister’s brow, : 
Is not, oh friend, tomorrow, 


now, now, now.’’ 


But 





The Kaiser Talks to His Army 


BY JAMES O’DONNELL BENNETT ° 


Tremendous Spectacle Before Smoking Ruins of Russia’s Fallen Stronghold. 


AST autumn the writer had the 
wood fortune to be able to give a 
detailed picture of the German 


emperor at church with his troops. 
Luck stays with me, and I can now give 
you a deseription of the emperor on the 
battlefield 

At church he was grave, intent, motion- 
less On the victorious field of Novo 
Georgievsk he was buoyant, active, jo- 

ial, and simple He stood leaning 
slightly on an old fashioned, eurved han- 
dled cane of bright yellow wood (a cane 
that may have cost as much as $1), and 
he spoke to the soldiers with the simple 
eartiness of a brother in arms. 

In the last year I have seen many a 
bitter sight and many a splendid one, 
but this afternoon brought the supreme 
thrill of them all, for it brought to me a 
view of what is at once the stateliest and 
most austere of ceremonials—that of the 
kaiser parade—and the setting for it was 
enormous in its extent and overwhelming 


n its pictorial value. 


RESPLENDENT STAGE SETTING 

Some master ol ceremonies with a 

genius for setting the stage must havi 
selected the location for the ceremonies 
f this heroic day. The resplendent pag- 
eantry of ar was unfolded against a 


background of most frightful desolation. 
rhere was seen the glare from the ex- 
ploding powder vaults in the ordnance 
epot of the fortress of Novo Georwievsk 
nd the smoke of the burning villages 


shimmered and rolled against a sky that 
wa wavy ith rain clouds 
| troops that the emperor was to 
greet and thank were massed on one of 
the grandest stretches of the great War 
iw plain For leagues around the 
ground was treeless and swept in soft 
undulations toward the dark, distant lines 
forest and ravine \ broad highway, 
’ W thousands Russian prisor 
rs ere marching, skirted the seene of 


iiseT parade 


A little after 1 o'clock the mous 


ored lines came streaming up to the 
summit of the plain from the woods and 
med line that made miles of long 
vistas of bayonets and shrouded hel- 
mets, and behind them were squadrons 
I isSars 
WAILING OF BUGLES HEARD. 


rhroughout the formation the wailing 
of bugles drifted from forest to forest, 
from village to village, and from fort 
to fort The horses of the uhlans re- 
sponded to that wailing with ecstatic 
neighing, and the long, hoarse cries of 
ommand blended with the bugle notes. 
A silence absolutely churchlike began to 
the field to the highway and spoke some 
words there, and instantly the clamor of 
soldiers who were dragging the captured 
Russian cannon out of the mire with 
t horse teams was stilled. 
\ silence absolutely churchlike began to 
envelop the plain, and the only sound 
was the snapping of the pennants in the 
summer breeze The men talked in 
whispers, not because an imperial cere 
mony was shaping but because the vast- 
ness and beauty of the picture made lo- 
quacity an impertinence 
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But there were moments in the slow 
co-ordinating of certain gigantic details 
of the picture that compelled whispered 
admiration of even the men who hated 
themselves for uttering banalities in the 
face of a big proposition. 


NEW FORMATION IS STARTED. 


There was a ery of command, then a 
seuffling of many feet that was hardly 
more than a soft brushing sound. It 
rose to a rustle and became a trampling, 
then a great rumble and a roar. 

It made the plain tremble as battalion 
after battalion swung’ themselves into 
new formations and behold! a vast hollow 
square lined with rank upon rank of gray 
had in a twinkling been formed. 

The swiftness and precision of the 
movement and the effect created by the 
acres and acres of bayonets bristling 
against the sodden sky were staggering. 
Men whispered more to themselves than 
to one another and with a pause at every 
syllable of the words, ‘‘ Donnerwetter, ist 
es nicht wundesehoen!’’ 

It was like having one of Adolff Men- 
zel’s glorious Frederick the Great pic- 
tures touched to life and then stepping 


into the middle of it. 
GRAY LINES BECOME RIGID. 


The dark gray lines became rigid. A 
man in gray stood in the middle of the 
hollow square. The ground around him 
was strewn with cartridges, belts, and 
such like discarded equipment. Before 
him the rolling smoke of Novo Georg- 
ievsk, behind him the afternoon sun 
showed pale through the west clouds. 

To his left rose the parapet of fort No. 
16, letter A, of the outer works of Novo 
Georgievsk fortifications, its bowlike in- 
terior strewn with Russian cannon. To 
his right was fort No. 16, letter B, of this 
chain of defenses. In front of him was 
an intermediate fort that was taken by 
storm the day before yesterday. Its 
parapet was thickly strewn with bits of 
rifles the Russians had had time to burn 
or to break before surrender or death. 

The man’s spiked helmet was the cen- 
tral point of the mighty picture. The 
only touch of bright color in it was pro- 
vided when the wind blew back the sear- 
let lining of his long gray overcoat. He 
wore reddish brown gloves. His re- 
volver holster hung from a belt of brown 
leather. 

The man was the German emperor. 

Beyond doubt he was this afternoon 
the happiest man in Europe. 


RUSSIANS LOSE LAST FOOTHOLD 


Von Beseler, the battering ram of 
Antwerp and now of Novo Georgievsk, 
last night swept the Russians from their 
last foothold in Poland. The victory 
was of tremendous significance. It meant 
that now the Vistula was open from flank 
to flank of the mighty German offensive 
against Russia. 

Beseler’s aim had been fulfilled, and he 
had put the Vistula to work for Ger- 
many. No more now of killing horses of 
German ammunition columns on the vile 
Polish roads, no more now of the destrue- 
tion of the rubber tires that were more 
precious than gold chariot wheels; the 
Vistula was open. 

No man knew better than the emperor 
what all this means, and last night’s 


army bulletin announced that he was 
rushing across country to meet and thank 
the troops. 

His face was radiant, and his manner 
eager as he stood there in the hollow 
square. I’ never saw a look of more pro- 
found content on any human countenance. 

The musie of the band that had been 
playing while the troops were forming 
round died away. Amid churehlike si- 
lence he began to speak. Occasionally he 
made a thrusting motion into the ground 
with the yellow cane upon which he 
leaned in a familiar attitude. (This is 
done when he wishes to emphasize words.) 

He spoke very slowly, in a firm, clear, 
far carrying voice; every word dropped 
clean cut from his lips. He made fre- 
quent pauses between sentences, and 
when he paused he looked sometimes to 
the right, sometimes to the left, his eyes 
traveling slowly along the ranks, and 
sometimes he let a gaze rest on the blaz- 
ing fortress that Napoleon founded 108 
years ago. 

He spoke so clearly and slowly that, re- 
mote as I was from him, I began to catch 
some of the sentences. 


WORDS OF EMPEROR. 


‘‘T have hurried here,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
give you the thanks of the fatherland. 
God has been with us and today you wear 
the undying oak leaves of victory. 

‘God being still with us, you will go 
on to more victories. The thanks of my 
heart I give you and we all give thanks 
to the Lord of Hosts. 

‘*My comrades, the fatherland thanks 
you, and its prayers go up to God for 
you.’’ 

Then there were several sentences of 
the fact that the enormous works of Novo 
Georgievsk had been in the main taken 
by the landstrum. That made him very 
happy and with his eyes fixed on the 
blazing citadel of the fortress he paused 
to dwell on the fact. 

Then I caught the words: ‘‘ Farewell, 
my troops; farewell comrades.’’ 

In response a long crashing roar broke 
from the line that shaped itself into the 
words, ‘‘ Adieu, your majesty.’’ 


RESPONSE OF TROOPS. 


The roar died away and the far carry- 
ing voice of an officer came crackling 
across the plain in the command: 

‘Three cheers for the kaiser.’’ 

The cheers went surging from battalion 
to battalion like the throb of artillery 
and blended grandly into the strains of 
the kaiser anthem from the massed bands. 

All through the anthem the emperor 
stood at salute, all alone in the mighty 
hollow square of bayonets, and all the 
bulwarks of the empire—Hindenburg, 
Beseler, Falkenhayn, and Mueller— 
stood at salute, too, and everybody from 
the humblest Pomeranian grenadier to 
the general whose breast was blazing 
with decorations was very still and had 
to set his jaws hard to keep from let- 
ting go. 

Like a brother the emperor had 
spoken and like brethren his troops had 
received his thoughts. It had all been 
more a rite than a parade, and the key- 
note of it was an intimacy so tender and 
so sacred that finer fibered foreigners 
present felt almost a sense of shame in 
looking too sharply on. 
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AMERICAN LIGHTS CIGAR. 


Nevertheless the inevitable brash 
American was present, and no sooner 
had the strains of the kaiser anthem died 
away than one of them lit a long cigar 
and started puffing. A Roumanian did 
the same. 


‘*This is not correct, not correct, de- 
cidedly not correct,’’ whispered an Ar- 
gentine correspondent, and a Dutchman 
added, 


‘*No one does not smoke at the kaiser 
parade.”’ 

The American glared and then dropped 
his cigar. 

The bestowal of honors followed the 
anthem. The emperor gave iron crosses 
for fifteen private soldiers into the hands 
of Hindenburg, and Hindenburg pinned 
them on the soldiers’ breasts. There 
were honors for certain generals, too, 
but I was too far away to catch the 
drift of all that. 


THE 









After the bestowal, the emperor visited 
with animation with many officers, de- 
voting much of his time and solicitude 
to Hindenburg, who towered beside him. 
Many officers also came to pay respects 
to Hindenburg, and it seemed to me that 
they bent lower over his hand than they 
did over the emperor’s, partly, perhaps, 
because the emperor has a way of shak- 
ing hands in a_ thoroughly upstanding 
manner that gently but firmly prevents 
an overobsequious attitude. He is a 
man. 
KAISER’S VOICE STRONG. 

The emperor appeared to be in splen- 
did condition. His voice was strong and 
his bearing that of a much younger man 
than his grandfather. The officer who 
followed him with a ery for three cheers 
had to roar like a bull, yet his words 
hardly eame as clearly to the ear as had 
the emperor’s. 

A Spaniard who stood next to me said: 
‘*His majesty seems very joyful, but ex- 
eellenz Hindenburg looks very serious.’’ 
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Well, at that instant my Spanish col-. 
league, Senor Dominguez, was having a 
better glimpse of the party than I was, 
and so I quote him. 


When the emperor left the hollow 
square the yellow imperial standard, 
bearing an iron embroidered in 
black and the words ‘‘Gott mitt uns,’’ 
was borne close behind him by a soldier. 

He crossed the field to the highway, 
where an open automobile stood, with 
swinging steps. Beseler walked beside 
him. The emperor swung himself into 
the auto, a military servant wrapped a 
rug around him, and he lit a cigaret, 
threw himself back in the ear, and 
smoked luxuriously. 

He then called Sven Hedin to the side 
of the ear, shook hands with him and 
chatted with much gusto, laughing long 
and heartily. 

Falkenhayn soon joined the kaiser in 
the auto, and the car swept down the 
road amid the cheers of the troops that 
lined the way for more than a mile. 


cross 





CHRISTIAN UNION THROUGH 
HUMAN SERVICE. 


A book which leaves a good taste in 
the mouth of us Disciples is Paul Moore 
Strayer’s ‘*Reconstruction of the 
Chureh,’’ which has recently come from 
the Maemillan Press. It concerns itself 
with the message and program of the 
chureh in face of the present struggle for 
economic justice, and closes with a stir- 
ring appeal for Christian union as the 
only possible means by which the church 
may realize its mission in the modern 
age. ‘‘In view of the chureh’s social 
task our sectarian differences are insig- 
nificant. That task is driving us along 
toward union. We have been hampered 
and retarded by denominationalism until 
it is unendurable, and the great throb- 
bing, social passion which is now felt 
throughout the church not only makes 
our differences contemptible, but is point- 
ing out the way for us to unite.’’ 

The present estrangement of trades- 
unionists from the chureh is disastrous 
both to the cause of labor and of re- 
ligion. The chureh cannot live without 
the spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice 
which is ever springing up anew in the 
ranks of toil.. It is this class which fur- 
nished the ancient prophets and the first 
disciples, and from which the reformers 
of the ehurch have come. On the other 
hand, labor has won about all it can 
hope to win without the aid of the re- 
ligious spirit. There is among many 
non-religious union men a hopelessness 
regarding the future of organized labor, 
while the optimistic are inspired by the 
belief that the time of co-operation with 
the distinetivelyreligious forcesisat hand. 
In the words of Keir Hardie: ‘‘My 
friends and comrades, I am often sick at 
heart with polities and all that pertains 
thereto. If I were a thirty years’ younger 
man, with the experience I have gained 
during the past thirty-five years, I would, 
methinks, abandon house and home and 
wife and child, if need be, to go forth 
among the people to proclaim afresh and 
anew the full message of the gospel of 
Jesus of Nazareth.’’ 

In the conflict between labor and cap- 
ital the church has generally been con- 
tent with platitudes. It has pleaded for 
generosity when the workers have asked 
for justice, and talked weakly of mag- 
nanimity while they were struggling for 
fundamental human rights. Mr. Strayer 


believes that the church has the true mes- 





sage of reconciliation for today, which 
will triumph only by the adoption of a 
vigorous social program such as he sets 
about to construct. 

The book is timely and inspiring, as 
the passing of Labor Day brings home 
to the heart of every forward-looking 
minister the poignant sense of the es- 
trangement which exists between the 
chureh and the masses of those who toil. 

Howarp E. JENSEN. 


CHAPTER AND VERSE. 

We have all heard him, and we’ve been 
sorry for him, and for ourselves, too. 
I mean the man who inflicts upon the 
audience chapter and verse for every pas- 
sage of scripture he quotes, and with an 
unction that rivals the enthusiasm of the 
old-time auctioneer. He prides himself 
upon being able to tell where every pas- 
sage is found, and the logical conse- 
quence is that the location of the pas- 
sage receives considerably more emphasis 
than the Word of God itself. It is Acts 
2:38, for instance, that is the important 
fact, more so than the words contained 
within it; and you may be certain that 
that particular passage is a part of the 
sermon. 

As the speaker progresses, if movement 
ean be said to be a part of such sermon- 
izing, we begin to wonder when he is 
going to take up a passage of scripture, 
in its true historical setting and give us 
from it the true meat and drink of the 
Word; but we are disappointed, for he 
never does. He is so bent upon exploit- 
ing his theory, and su determined to en- 
foree every point by proof texts, always 
making his text fit his proof, that he 
forgets to give us spiritual food for our 
souls. The argumentative tone becomes 
deep and insistent, and we wonder how 
any can stand before such an onslaught. 

He warms to his theme, especially if 
there be those present whom he hopes to 
win to his especial way of thinking; and 
the air of satisfaction as he approaches 
his climax is wonderful to behold. And 
as he closes with one grand flourish, we 
wonder why the walls are able to stand, 
for certainly they have been bombarded 
with enough figures to satisfy the most 
mathematical; and our idea of the Bible, 
for the moment, is of a vast array of 
figures and arguments, cold blooded and 
logical, which hedge humanity about and 
compel it to think thus-and-so. The 
figures, and not the words, have com- 





pelled; and the array of individual 
verses of scripture would stagger any 
scholar to interpret in connection with 
any one theme. 

When we get out of the building, away 
from the atmosphere of battle, we ask 
ourselves what good came of it,after 
all. And the reply, nothing. We have 
been bombarded, but to no purpose. In- 
stead of the Book of God appealing to 
us as a Book of Life, it was presented as 
a huge compend of figures; and in place 
of a sermon that lifted us up and made 
us feel the very presence of God in the 
sanctuary, we have listened to something 
that made us feel the hard lines of liv- 
ing and that brought on rebellion in our 
hearts. 

The man, and not the message, we have 
listened to; the logie of proof texts, 
and not the living truth of God’s Word, 
have dinned our ears, and where we had 
hoped to receive uplift and spiritual 
benefit, we have come away with a feel- 
ing of depression and dissatisfaction. 
No more ‘‘chapter and verse’’ sermons 
for us, please. 

G. D. Seren. 


THE MIRROR AND THE WORLD. 


In the glass one sees smiles; another tears. 
Same glass—why is it? 

In the same world one sees hopes; 

Tears. 

Same world—why is it? 

The glass reflects the features of him 
who looks therein. Smile is returned for 
smile or tears for tears. With the world, 
as with the glass, one finds what he 
brings to it. Is a man suspicious and 
looking for evil? He will meet it on 
every hand. Does he seek goodness? He 
will find it all about him, lurking in un- 
expected places. The traveler intent on 
watching for obstacles or enemies misses 
the wayside flower, the song of the bird, 
the music of the brook, the smile of a 
child. If he is on the lookout for evil, 
it comes to meet him and the good is 
unseen. Are you possessed of fear? You 
see danger in every shadow; you hear 
threats in the wind. Smile on the glass. 
Smile on the world. Hope and fear not. 
Believe in good and expect good in others 
and you will find it. Look for sunshine, 
look for joy, look for love and kindness. 
Do not miss the good while repining 
over wrongs, real or fancied. Be your- 
self what you would see in the mirror. 
Be yourself what you would find in the 
world.—Milwaukee Journal. 
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EDITORIAL 


COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 


IGNS nv ite a sort of revival of county conven 
mn the past tw vears, especially in the states 


ina and Missouri, both of which have a more 
administration of church affairs than othet 
very favorable development ur convention 
el " t be made to reach down to the last church in 
‘ od 1] annot be done by state and na 
eri with their comparatively unwieldy masses 
’ ‘ tence districts Indiana and Miussour 
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gathering representatives of these 
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MISREPRESENTING THE DISCIPLES. 


| rel le piece f printed matter that 
ppeal ong thi lisciples of Christ in 


aL rt tie est enerat 1 Is the 
ot tT Ps 
om of The Christian Centurv to make 
\ im ti contemporary with wl ic] we 
h very few of our readers ever 
exercises a rapidly decreasing influence upon 
practice of the Disciples of Christ 
lar ie that ln before us shows with 
ft cn the inevitable outcome of the atti 
Standard ectarian big trv that the lessons 
hould be brought to the attention of the 
‘ ‘ evangelistic number Most of the 
vitl discussion of the question whether 
ter f the Disciples should engage in 
nee s \ll f the rticles contributed 
ect, as ell as the editorial comments, are 
on u ich meetings Che reason given is 
ful pel” cannot be preached, by which is meant 
by immersion cannot be preached 
leading contributed article abounds in talk like this 
to deal t 1 rattlesnake is to cut its tail off 
I niv way to deal with sectarianism or 
it natist to nnihilate t It has sent martyrs to the 
. 1 +} rog as of ft irch t is divided the 
warring factions, it has rent homes asunder, and the 
" vith it to abolis t The farmer would not 
ng | vs or cattle that caused confusion or 
: ive trv ft eradicate the plague, the mosquito the 
yf ‘ m ef why not get rid of ti pest sectarianism 





The editor Savs 


The so-called inion evangelism,” now in vogue, is related t 
New Testament evangelism as is sectarianism to the church of 
Christ The evangelist who gives up the one for the other, there 
for, whether he so designs or not, is turning from the well-estab 
lished principles of a New Testament faith and practice to the tem 
porary and insecure foundations of a tottering denominationa 
revit 


\nd again he approves of this description of an ideal 
evangelism for today: “to baptize sinners and to capsize 
sectarians.”’ 

\nother contributor closes his article on union evan- 


gelism with this tolerant and open-minded utterance: 


ro erack a joke at its [the Disciples’ movement] expense is a 


ain | thoroughly believe that the message we proclaim contains 
the whole truth The evidence is all in. Nothing can be added. 
nothing must be taken away New methods, new plans and ways 
of proclaiming the divine message may come, but the message will 
stand unchanged until Jesus comes 


We have selected only certain of the milder utterances 
which indicate the type of thinking upon which the move- 
ment of reactionism bases itself. he coarse and conten- 
tious spirit revealed in certain other utterances, the legal- 
ism, the unbrotherliness, the vulgar personalities indulged 
by the editor and permitted in his contributors, those we 
lave not quoted because our readers will not care to see 
them in our pages 

\s an illustration of what the Disciples do not believe 
ind as an object lesson of the spirit that does not possess 
them in their advocacy of Christian unity there has not ap- 
peared a better statement since the vitriolic days of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the American Christian Review. 

lhe Disciples are embarrassed and hindered in their 
work of preaching and practicing Christian unity by the 
preposterous claim made by the Standard that such teach- 
It is the duty of every man of right 
feeling among us to repudiate the claim that such a spirit 
actuates us and either to reclaim the Standard from its 
unspeakable course or compel it definitely to go to its own 


ing represents them 


place 

There are other things even more significant occupying 
space in this issue of the Standard upon which we will 
comment next week. 


ILLINOIS MUST NOT LAG. 

T WOULD seem that the time has fully come for the 
Disciples of Illinois to provide their work in this state 
with a more adequate type of organization. Progres- 

sive in most points, and awake to the call of new duties, 
the churches of Illinois have allowed the churches of other 
states to outstrip them in the matter of efficiency in articu- 
lating their congregations together in a self-conscious and 
effective unity. 

Missouri, Indiana and perhaps Ohio are ahead of Illi- 
nois in this respect. What has been lost by delay may be 
gained, perhaps, by taking account of the experience of 
these states that have pioneered a new day for state or- 
ganization. 

Notably successful has been Missouri in bringing the or- 
ganization close to the churches by means of the district 


plan. There is a closer fellowship among the churches of 
that state, large as the membership is, and geographically 
isolated as many congregations are, than in any other state 
of the union 
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In Illinois there is still in vogue the same worn-out one- 
center system which Missouri and Indiana have definitely 
In the nature of the case it is impossible for 
to bring the organization 
District evangelists 


discarded. 
one man, the state secretary, 
close to all the churches of the state. 
of the old style help but little. 

What is wanted is an administrative officer, a superin- 
tendent, for the various sections or districts of the state. 
The central officer, or state secretary, would still serve a use- 
ful function if the funds could be provided to support both 
him and the district leaders. 

But if the funds are insufficient for all, the expenses of 
the central office could be greatly reduced by dropping from 
it the administrative function and keeping it as a clearing 
house for correspondence between the workers in the 
various districts, in which event it would require only a 


part of one man’s time. This is the method which 


Missouri has demonstrated beyond question to be the most 
economical and fruitful way to spend its funds. 

The Illinois state convention cannot afford longer to dis- 
regard the wisdom learned by other states. Positive steps 


should be taken at the B loomington convention this month 
to put the administration of the work in this state on the 
most effective basis that can be devised. 


ONLY CHURCH MEMBERS COULD VOTE. 


HILE the world has been evolving toward free 
W and unrestricted franchise for all adults, there 

have been many haltings on the way. There 
have been property tests, educational tests, ancestry tests 
and many other devices of limited suffrage. One city 
in the United States preserves the memory of a time 
when church membership in the Presbyterian church was 
the test. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J., re- 
cently celebrated its 250th anniversary and it is said 
that the church is much older than the city. In the 
early days of Newark, only members of this church were 
given the right of the ballot. Though the congregation 
no longer enjoys this unique distinction, it is still very 
prominent in the community life and is by no means 
bowed down by the weight of its years. 


A NEW ACADEMIC DEGREE. 
O N academic innovation was introduced by the 


Utah State Agricultural College recently in 
the conferment of the degree of “Master 
Farmer” upon five citizens of that state. 

Speaking of this departure, the Abilene, Tex., 
Reporter voices a widespread sentiment in America 
when it says that, whenever and wherever a con- 
structive man is found tilling the soil in a way to 
make two blades grow where only one grew before, 
he should be sought out and honored, and it adds, 
pointedly: “We say let the schools of Texas honor 
our worthy men of the soil by conferring upon them 
the degree of master farmer a degree that if 
deserved should rank with . . . any of the rest of them.” 

This new degree is no more unacademic than 
many other degrees to which we have grown accus- 
tomed. Why should we grant the title of Bachelor 
of Music, or Doctor of Medicine, or Bachelor of 
Civil Engineering, or Doctor of Jurisprudence, and 
not Master of Farming? 

The movement to bring education into vital re- 











lation with life, to test it by its adequacy to meet 
the issues of life and to make life richer, gives a 
philosophic justification for conferring upon an in- 
telligent master of the science of farming a degree 
appropriate to his achievement. 


CASTE AND LABOR. 


SUGGESTIVE and luminous article by 

John Macy recently appeared in the New 

Republic on the subject of “Dirty Work.” 
The writer’s purpose was to show that it was not the 
“dirt” that made work objectionable, but the sug- 
gestion of inferiority that went with it. Remove 
that, and give interest in the work, and the dirt car- 
ried with it not the slightest objection. 

Mr. Macy’s first illustration was a wealthy 
friend who had bought a farm and was surprised 
by five “‘sons of luxury” who drove out to see him 
and found him carrying a dung fork and begrimed 
with the soil. Yet he was “proud of his Tolstoyan 
picturesque uncleanliness.” 

The next illustration is from the letters of a 
French scholar who is in the trenches. He “is now 
simply Corporal X, up to his waist in filth,”’ which 
he describes with no sense of shame, and with no 
indication of loss of any of his finer qualities. “If 
our professor survives, an exquisite lady will kiss 
him without waiting for him to wash. His mother 

may be breaking her heart at the thought of 
his danger, but she is not grieving because her son 
is a failure, sunk to the low levels of labor.” 

The third illustration is “an aristocrat in blood 
and intelligence, rich by inheritance and by his own 
efforts. For his services to humanity governments 
had hung his breast with stars, and universities had 
strung letters after his name.” Yet “that morning 
he had thrust his hands up to the elbows in the 
diseased bowels of aman. He had been doing some- 
thing which the ordinary layman cannot witness 
without nausea. A dirty job, but the greatest sur- 
geon in England.” 

The illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely 
where skill and brains and culture are doing things 
that involve the personal doing of dirty, repulsive 
mal-odorous work not only with no sense of in- 
feriority and lessened dignity, but with pride and 
pleasure. 

It is not the dirt or the effort, it is the artificial 
social judgment which has branded one work higher 
than another. How little better our caste system is 
than that of China or India is disclosed only when 
we cut into a subject like this. 

“All service ranks the same with God” 
sang the poet. But men have made silly and 
false distinctions. There is hope of raising labor 
to its due dignity only by raising the social concep- 
tion of labor to the level of the poet’s conception. 

This can be done, slowly but effectually, by the 
state’s use of the principle of conscription, setting 
every young man and woman for a period of one or 
two or three years at some task of manual labor, 
just as European young men are given military dis- 
cipline, as a part of their education. 

By this device the state would get its dirty 
work done and remove the “dirt” from the doing of 

it. 
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Dr. Shaw Called to College 
Presidency. 

Dr. John Baleom Shaw, formerly pas- 
tor in Chieago, and now pastor of Im- 
manuel Presbyterian ehureh of Los An- 
geles, has been elected president of El- 
mira College for Women, Elmira, N. Y. 
He has not announced his decision yet 


with reference to the call. 


Baptist Secretary Goes 
Through Orient. 


The Baptist Foreign Missionary So 
eiety has a loreign secretary to whom 
the problems of administration are in 


considerable measure entrusted, Rev. J. 
H. Franklin Last January he went to 
the orient and ever since has been en- 
yvaged in inspecting the mission work of 
Japan and China, attending annual con- 
ferences and conferring with individual 
missionaries. He has just returned from 
nis interesting trip 


Northern Presbyterians 
Prosperous. 

The northern Presbyterians have issued 
ditable report of their work 
tor the past year. They have had a net 
5,000 members and now num- 
vr more than one and a half millions. 


Bot the home and foreign mussionary 
CAUSE of the chureh are now receiving 
vell up to two millon dollars annually 
The local XK pense budgets of the churches 
mount to nearly twenty millions a year. 


Evangelize the Jews by 


Mail. 
\ novel plat to eval relize the Jews 
d by Mr. Leopold Cohn, 
who charge ot a department of the 
\W rmsbur Mission t the Jews, 27 
Throop avenue, Brooklyn. He says: ‘‘It 
vou int to evangelize the Jews of your 
n town a ou need to do is to get a 
e Jev families there. Do not 
I yne person in a family 
I by yo an individual 
rb ) irch or society in a chureh 
Then vou may forward to us the names 
as trequently as you like and send with 
ue name a remittance of fifty cents. 


We will immediately enter the name in 
| inde« file and send to each 
a copy of our seven Jewish tracts and a 
New Testament either in Yiddish or any 
other language desired. In addition we 
will mail a special letter which we will 
ise for such work. This letter is the re- 
sult of the following process: We first 

dozen forms of personal let- 
submitted them to our staff of 
workers These were sifted down to four 
These four were sent out to a total of 
10,000 names and an accurate record 
kept of the returns from each letter. The 
secured the most inquiries 
and expressions of interest is the one 
ve have adopted for the national cam- 

we are now proposing.’’ 


letter whieh 


paign whi 


To Reverence Name 
of Christ. 

A movement for the suppression of 
arisen in the ecireles of the 
Roman Catholie ehureh The societies 
of the Holy Name in Detroit, have se- 


protanity as 


cured a membership of 12,000 young men. 





These are pledged to ‘‘reverence the name 
which is above all names, the only name 
in whieh we elaim salvation, the name 
ot Jesus Christ.’’ It is claimed that 
the new order has a membership of over 
a million in the United States. 


How the War Affects 
Religion. 

It is inevitable that so outstanding an 
event as the world war should have an 
effect upon the religion of England. Dr. 
A. C. Dixon, formerly of Chieago, who 
is now a suecessor to Spurgeon in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, says that his 
chureh and its missions have had 800 
men go into the army. When the Ger- 
mans are winning, people crowd info his 
prayer meetings, but when the English 
win, people stay at home and enjoy the 
good news! The sermons ot the pastors 
upon war. themes attract a large hear- 
ing, but otherwise the attendance upon 
preaching is about the same as before 
the war. The established chureh is 
much agitated to provide an adequate 
supply of chaplains for the army. An 
army bishop will be appointed, in charge 
chaplains. The place was 
offered to the popular Bishop of London, 
but he has declined it and another nom- 
ination has not been made. 


of these 


Seventh Day 
Adventist Progress. 

The Seventh Day Adventists have in- 
ereased from a handful of 5440 members 
in 1870 to 104,526 in 1910 at home and 
people are tithers and 
heir average per capita giving in Amer- 


abroad These 


; 


ica is $28.93. This denomination has 
made the development and operation of 
sanitaria a specialty. In 1910 it was 


operating seventy-four of these health- 
resorts with 1,989 employees. 


Oriental Languages at University 
of Chicago. 

The new missionary usually spends 
from a year to two years on the field, 
doing nothing but studying language. 
Often the facilities are bad for the 
seientifie teaching of language, the new 
missionary depending upon native tutors. 
The University of Chieago will soon be 
teaching the leading Asiatic languages in 
a newly-formed school of oriental lan- 
guages. Professor Samuel N. Harper, 
son of the late President Harper, will 
teach Russian. Professor Ira M. Price 
and Professor James H. Breasted will be 
on the faculty of the new school. Courses 
in Chinese and Japanese will soon be 


added. 


Hostility Within 
Denominations. 

The problem of Christian union is not 
only that of bringing now separate de- 
nominations into unity, but to prevent 
existing denominations from splitting 
over inconsequential questions. In a city 
of ten thousand near the Mason and 
Dixon line—on which side, we do not 
say—there is a situation illustrating this. 
There are twelve church buildings located 
within the limits of three city blocks. 
There are four varieties of Presbyterian 


church, two each of Methodists, Baptists 
and Disciples. The Presbyterian and 
Disciple churches split over the ques- 
tion of the use of the organ in public 
service. The Baptist chureh split over 
the use of a spittoon in the meeting- 
house—for which there was doubtless no 
seriptural precedent found! We are not 
told the reason for the division in the 
Methodist camp, but it was probably an 
outgrown sectional matter. It would ap- 
pear, then, that the cause of unity in the 
Christian world depends not only upon 
the work of the theologians, but also upon 
an agreement with reference to the 
proper accessories of worship. 


Mohammedanism’s Call to the 
Holy War. 

A eall to holy war in Persia has been 
an excuse for certain evil minded Mo- 
hammedans to kill the men and outrage 
the women of the Armenian population. 
The call to the holy war is a reversion 
to the earlier ideals (?) of Mohammedan- 
ism. The eall in part is as follows: 
‘*Kill them: God will punish them in 
your hand and put them to shame (Text 
from the Koran). How often have the 
savage Russians, the traitorous English, 
the Frenchmen, born of impure blood, 
yet proud in their baseness, planted their 
unelean flags upon your pure and holy 
mountains? Behold! God has bestowed 
upon you a greater favor. The tears of 
the faithful for centuries past are bear- 
ing fruit. Your enemies are trembling 
under your hand. Attack them from 
every side. Whenever you meet them, 
kill them. Quicken the failing procla- 
mation of the unity by the fire of your 
rifles and cannon, and by the blows of 
your swords and_ knives. Cause the 
minarets and mountains and wilderness 
toresoundonce more with theery, ‘ Allah! 
Allah!’ If you desire honor and glory, 
houris and damsels, behold all are wait- 
ing for you. Eternal joys, the shade of 
green trees, houris, angels are in the 
grasp of your sword.’ 


Activities of the 
Y. W. C. A. 

The Y. W. C. A. is doing a world- 
wide work for women. They have been 
much interested in the Japanese women 
of America and have issued a post-card 
giving the pictures of the first five to 
come to this country. Three of the five 
are now of national fame in Japan. One 
is a principal of a school, one a baroness 
and the other a princess. In Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., the association is waging a war 
against Saturday evening shopping. 
They have given great publicity to the 
question, ‘‘Have you ever thought, when 
making purchases on Saturday evening 
after 6 o’clock, what this privilege is 
costing hundreds of clerks in the retail 
stores of our city?’’ 


Smaller Crowds at 
Northfield. 

The Northfield conference was much re- 
duced in size this year by reason of the 
rain. Among those who spoke were Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman and Dr. Zwemer, the 
expert upon Moslem lands. This con- 
ference was founded by Dwight L. Moody 
and has a most interesting history. 
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Is South America a 
Mission Field? 


The extreme high church wing of 
Episecopalianism is much agitated over 
the suggestion that Catholicism has failed 
in South America and that the continent 
is a proper field for missionary work. 
They have used up much ink to prove 
that the Roman Catholie forees in that 
country have met with success. Mean- 
while the Roman Catholic writers speak 
in pessimistic terms of the same matter. 
Cardinal Vaughan, after visiting South 
America, writes as follows of what he 
saw in Columbia: ‘‘The monks are in 
the lowest state of degradation and the 
suppression of them would be an act of 
divine favor. . Priests seandalize the 
people much by cock-fighting. I have 
been several times told of priests taking 
their cocks into the sacristy, hurrying 
disrespectfully through their Mass and 
going straight from the altar to the 
eock-pit. They are great gamblers.’’ 
Father Sherman, when a member of the 
Jesuit Order, visited Porto Rico shortly 
after its annexation. The low tone of 
moral life seemed to have oppressed him 
and he spoke pessimistically of the de- 
‘*The 


creasing influence of religion: 

ethical status of the Roman Church sunk 
lower, oftentimes, than the atheism 
which surrounds it. Such are the dark 


lines which portray the condition of that 
portion of America which is under undis- 
puted Roman sway.’’ 


Change of Name 
for Conference. 

The Latin-America Missionary confer- 
ence to be held at Panama next winter 
has had a change of name and is now the 
Congress on Christian Work in Latin- 
America. This change has come about 
doubtless to meet the criticism of one of 
the participating denominations. In 
order to further define its attitude, the 
leaders of the Congress have issued the 
following: ‘‘Resolved, that this con- 
ference strongly recommends that those 
who are making arrangements for the 
Panama Congress, as well as all writers 
and speakers at the congress, bear in 
mind that, if the best and most lasting 
results are to be obtained, while frankly 
facing moral and spiritual conditions 
which call for missionary work in Latin 
America, and while presenting the gospel 
which we hold as the only adequate solu- 
tion of the problems whieh those condi- 
tions present, it shall be the purpose of 
the Panama Congress to recognize all the 
elements of truth and goodness in any 
form of religious faith. Our approach to 
the people shall be neither critical nor 
antagonistic, but inspired by the teach- 
ings and example of Christ and that 
charity which thinketh no evil and re- 
joiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in 
the truth. In the matter of Christian 
service, we will weleome the co-operation 
of any who are willing to co-operate in 
any part of the Christian program. We 
should not demand union with us in all 
our work as the condition of accepting 
allies for any part of it.’’ 


Colored Methodists to 
Federate. 

There are several families of colored 
Methodists and they recently met 
in conference in Cincinnati. Very 
favorable sentiment was foud among 
the different groups to unite the mil- 
lions of colored Methodists in this 
country. Immediate steps are be- 
ing taken to eliminate competition in 
their work. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE 
EVANGELISTS. 


Though not numbered with the fath- 
ers in Israel, I well remember the day 
when the man who essayed to speak 
lightly of an evangelist of prominence 
took his pen in one hand and his life in 
the other. I recall the efforts of a few 
bold spirits to correct abuses similar to 
those which are now being spread before 
us in solemn warning, and how the few 
were written up as wanting in those 
qualities of mind and heart which mark 
the sane from the insane and the faith- 
ful from the felon. They were put on the 
editorial rack and if any kinks remained in 
their thinking or their theology after the 
rackist had done his work, they could be 
attributed to the faults of the machine, 
and not to the merciful disposition of 
the machinist. Whatever latitude a 
victim had was converted into longitude. 
Time was when we discussed the vices of 
evangelistic methods sub rosa, and if we 
could conveniently retire to the cellar to 
do so we felt half a league further re- 
moved from danger. All hail to the men 
who braved the charge of unsoundness 
because they condemned unsane evan- 
gelistie methods ten years ago. 

But the evangelist, not his critics, is 
on the rack today, and when he gets off 
he must go way back and sit down—if 
he ean find a pillow. Otherwise he must 
content himself with leaning against tne 
fence. 

We remember the day when our evan- 
gelists were assets. Now their influence 
among us ean be appreciated if you will 
kindly drop the ‘‘t’’—that is, if we may 
trust the record. 

The newspaper organ that more than 
any other helped to make the evangelists 
just what they are is now ashamed of its 
work. It fawned, flattered, and boosted, 
ad infinitum. Now the fawn is forgotten, 
the flattery has flattened out, and the 
boosting has gone up in a balloon. 

I see no difference between the meth- 
ods of today and those in vogue before 
our men went into union evangelism. Why 
this heat now over what were always 
questionable, if not unpardonable per- 
formances? Can it be that union evan- 
gelism has become flat, stale, weary, and 
unprofitable ? 

As for myself, I can truly say that 
with all their faults I love the evangel- 
ists still. They are human beings, and 
flattery in large unbroken doses has 
made them more human than ever. We 
have made them what they are. Year 
after year our journals insisted that the 
number of noses counted was a sure 
proof of zeal and efficiency; and while 
we ‘‘whooped’’ things up in a sort of 


‘‘let ’er go Gallagher’’ spirit, it was 
natural that noses should be counted 
even in the dark, and at times when 


there was no nose to count. We seemed 
to say, ‘‘Blessed is the man who can 
make two noses grow where one grew 
before.’’ We took it for granted that 
the churches would make a path to that 
man’s door, while the man who dissented 
from this undiseriminating method was 
compelled to see the sage brush take pos- 
session of his lowly dwelling. And the 
green grass grew all around. Even the 
coyote sniffed the taint of heresy on his 
clothes. 

We have been creating a demand for 


numbers, lo these many years, and the 
evangelists have been supplying the de- 
mand without any particular pangs of 
conscience as to the manner. Of course, 
we do not forget the exceptions. And 
while the chureh roster bulged with pros- 
perity the wonder grew at the dispropor- 
tion between its dimensions and the 
spiritual life of the congregation. The 
giants on paper were pigmies in the pew. 
In the long ago many were called and 
few were chosen, but under our modern 
evangelistic era it was discovered that 
many were cold and more were frozen. 
But the numbers showed up handsomely 
in print. They told their stirring tale, 
none daring to molest or to make afraid. 
To suppress, revise, or curtail was re- 
garded as the work of those whose dry 
baptistries eloquently told of their de- 
parture from the faith. Now the tail is 
being squeezed in the door, hyperbolic- 


ally speaking, while the demand for 
greater curtailment cries aloud to hea- 
ven. Hereafter when we read evan- 


gelistic extras and specials we shall ex- 
claim with the prophet, ‘‘Lord, who hath 
believed our report!’’ 

But we do not complain. Forgive us 
if we seem to. Rather than complain we 
ask the erities to be merciful totheerring, 
to go slow in correcting errors which we 
ourselves have encouraged. Thanks for 


all the aid given by those who even- 
tually have come to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. Even China 


changes, and we are glad te note the re- 
cent change of front on the part of 
some of our friends. This is not the 
first retreat from Moscow we have ob- 
served in recent years. 

A final word to the victims. Brethren, 
you have done wrong and should repent. 
Whenever you need our help or our 
handkerchief on which to shed _ those 
tears now long overdue, please apply. 
We have always been your friend. Your 
real enemies played the part of friends 
even while telling you that those who 
criticized were ‘‘sore,’’ or something 
worse. Now you know that the man is 
not a true friend who euts your ac- 
quaintance when you refuse to take your 
grist to his mill. So when in trouble 
eal! on us. The latch string is out. We 
will see that you get turkey in season, 
aud old country ham at any season. We 
never kick a man when he is down. So 
polish up your halo, lubricate your 
sears, throw away all useless baggage 
and get down to business, and all your 
troubles will come out in the wash as 
surely as they have come out in the 
press. 

Exuis B. Barnes. 


“I beg you never to imagine you can be 
loyal by repeating that cynical and base 
saying, ‘My country, right or wrong.’ Amer- 
ica is not yet so poor and weak that she 
need to ask us to subscribe to such a creed, 
which contradicts all the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the republic is founded.” 
—Chas. R, Henderson, 


= ‘Con structive.’ ’ 

The ‘‘Century’’ is of such quality as to 
commend itself to one who believes in real 
eonstructive work. T. J. Due. 

Brownstown, Ind. 
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of the great contest at Carmel? 3. Where 








was Beersheba? 4. Was it cowardly in 
Elijah to flee? 5. Is it ever right to 


The Sunday School © |": ., 


1. What did Ben-hadad mean by his 














boast? 2. What did Ahab mean by his 





REVIEW—OBEDIENCE AND KINGSHIP. 


Lesson For September 26 
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retort? 3. What was the relation be- 


XI. tween Israel and Syria? 4. What was the 
1. How was Elijah fed in the wilder- relative strength of the two armies? 
ness? 2. What happened at the close 5. Why was Syria defeated? 


The Kingliness of Obedience 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 


By Asa McDanie.. 

Life is a series of choices The world in the end impossible. Contact with 
idolatrous nations, the presence of an 
build character. It is our part to choose active pro-heathen party, the influence of 
the kind of material from this treasure- a too liberal king, the tendency of baser 
use of our Father which will form natures to turn to any sensuous worship, 
character after our ideal and his image. beat back the ancient faith, and sapped it 
In the past quarter’s lessons we have a_ of its vigor. Under the cold and world- 
Obedience and dis- ly priesthood favored by the court, a 

obedience, kingship and 


is filled with the material out of which to 


series OF contrasts. 
y slavery stand superstitious ceremonial and dead eccle- 

er against each other in striking and siaticism gradually threw the people into 
mpressive a spiritual sleep, in spite of the wateh- 
God and neglect of the laws of right- ful and earnest care of the prophets. 


eontrasts Disobedience to 


eousness spell the ruin of nations as well There is grave danger of our pleasure- 
men. The great men of the past who seeking, money-making, age losing its 
ave fallen with seeming suddenness spiritual eyesight. 


Nothing but a closer walk with God 

vices in previous life. The great na- can keep our pleasures pure and helpful, 
tions of the past collapsed in form after and our money from being ‘‘tainted.’’ 
they had died at heart Egypt, Assyria, Our God is as ready to help us now as 
Babvlonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome are lhe was on Mount Carmel, if we will but 
ient testimonies to the truth that trust him. 


ave been paving the way by their small 


ul (or nation) that sinneth, it The kingdom of Israel was more ae- 
all die.’’ cessible, and hence came in contact with 
lhe divided kingdoms stand in history the manners and customs of the other 
an obiect lesson to modern nations, ations. This caused a breaking down 


of the old ways, as the new people came 
to the kingdom. At the same time many 


e withering effect that follows na 


rhe pa quarter we have followed of the most religious of the people went 
so the fortunes of some of the creat to Judah ; among them were the priests. 
ied tm. Gemneaiin Sila Wits fencing eee ro them in large measure was confined 
them following the op tfeaka of thaie education and refinement of the com- 
day, and as a result walking in the paths munity. They were the representatives 
Asean in thn: alee ihe se eee of art, law, religion and general knowl- 
on Ghee sntieatien he tisha eilian, edge. When the nation lost the elevat- 
. amie ui tx wan 2 and strengthening influence of a liv- 
; : . ing faith it was unable to resist the ex- 
cave ternal forms of worship. This is the 
Part of our observation had to do wit great danger confronting the church in 
nited kingdom under t brilhant our day. Sensitive souls are perfectly 
reign of Solomon. In this reign many aware of this tendency, and are calling 
_ seeds of dissension were SOWn. the people to a larger faith than could 
en AB scmacrorger Pope roger ch n- be enjoyed by any form of legalism. We 
angling allhances with other nations 0 


need prophets rather than business man- 
agers in the pulpits of our churches. 
Men who have a spiritual vision, rather 
than men who count 
numbers. Men who eall the congrega- 
tion to worship rather than to enjoy the 
program. Teachers who teach the spirit 
rather than the letter of the word of 


knew not the God of Israel. Their abil 
ity to appreciat the spiritual realities 
was not vhiy cultivated, and hence we 
surprised to find them worship- 
ing forms and ceremony rather than the 
ivher ideal of Jehovah 


The kingdom of Judah situated as it 


success by mere 


vas in the most rugged part of the coun- God. Paul said that God made him 
try resisted the approach of the foreign sufficient as a minister of a new cove- 
religions longer than the northern king- nant; ‘‘not of the letter, but of the 
dom where the approach was more favor- spirit: for the letter killeth, but the 
ible Its rigid exclusion, however, was spirit giveth life.’’ 2 Cor. 3:6. 


“God is a kind father. He sets us all in the 
places where he wishes us to be employed; and that 
employment is truly ‘Our Father’s business.’ He 
chooses the work for every creature which will be 
delightful for them if they do it simply and humbly. 
He gives us always strength enough and sense 
enough for what he wants us to do. If we either 


tire ourselves or puzzle ourselves, it is our own fault. 
We may always be sure, whatever we are doing, 
that we cannot be pleasing him if we are not happy 
ourselves.’’—Ruskin. 
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Bowling Green Church Gives Good Signs 
of Growth and Efficiency. 

Under the ministry of Arthur Stout the 
church at Bowling Green, Mo., has made 
gratifying gains in the nearly two vears of 
his pastorate there. One favorable index 
is the fine increase in the membership of the 
woman’s auxiliary from 55 members to 
107, or 85 per cent of all the women of 
the congregation. The Sunday-school has 
grown from 110 to 250. Through the ace 
tivity of this church in co-operation with 
other Christian forces, Sunday baseball has 
been banished this season for the first time 
in many years 


Sells Old Church Edifice and Begins 
Plans on New. 

The congregation of First Church, Wilk 
insburg, Pa.. of which W. Scott Cook is 
pastor, sold its church let the other day 
for $25,000, paid their debt, purchased a fine 
new lot and have a nice balance in the 
treasury with which to begin the erection of 
a splendid new louse of worship. rhe 
architect is already at work on the plans 
and it is hoped the house will be ready tor 
vecupaney in the spring. Mr. Cook took no 
vacation the past summer, save for one 
Sunday which he spent in visiting his father, 
Dr. S. M. Cook, who at 70 years is still 
preaching with a finer enthusiasm than ever 
rhe son reports his father as reading The 
Christian Century, The Christian Evangelist, 
The Christian Standard, The Congregation- 
alist, The Christian Work, the Homiletic Re 
view, The Literary Digest, The British 
Weekly and books like those of Jefferson, 
Horne, Jowett, King, Clark, et He has 
preached for the Old Munger’s church for 
over ten years. Such mental habits and 
physical power would outmatch many a 
younger minister. 


The Farises in Texas and Chicago 
Going on to New Success. 

A new $25,000 church building at Here- 
ford, Tex., is approaching completion. G. 
\. Faris, for many years editor of The 
Christian Courier, of Dallas, is pastor of 
the church. Mr. and Mrs. Faris spent three 
weeks during the summer in a visit to thei 
son, Dr. Ellsworth E. Faris, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Faris has been 
called to a professorship ot Philosophy in 
the University of lowa and will move to 
lowa City this fall. He spent the year be- 
fore last in that institution supplying for 
Professor Starbuck, who was on a leave of 
absence His call to a permanent position 
there is a strong testimony to the respect 
created for him by his one year’s instructor- 
ship 


A Service that Makes Increased Demands 
as it Attains New Successes. 

The partial report made by the National 
Benevolent Association at the Los Angeles 
convention showed that during the first 
cight months of this vear a larger number 
were cared for in the six homes for children 
than were ministered to by those homes 
during all of the previous year. The new 
building at Dallas, Tex., which has been so 
greatly needed, has more than twice the 
capacity of the old one All the associa- 
tion’s homes have been heroically striving to 
meet the heavy demands made upon them. 
The secretaries poimt out that the enlarge- 
ment of the association’s equipment for the 
care of children, the increased cost of sup- 
plies, and the high standard of service that 
must be maintained in these homes, all 
mean that the expense of properly conduct- 
ing this important ministry is, of necessity, 
increasing. And, as the years pass, the 
number of homes that will be required, if 
the Disciples are to accept their share of 
opportunities for Christian 
service offered by the needs of the unfor 
tunate “little ones”, and if we are not to 


the vracious 





fail of our duty, will be considerably larger. 
Already other communities are demanding 
that homes be established in their midst. 
A day of very great opportunity and obli- 
gation is upon us, and every church and 
Sunday school should be responsive to the 
urgent call. If your church or school has 
not vet sent an offering for the “fatherless 
and the widow” under the care of the asso 
ciation, see to it that a generous offering is 
sent before the closing ot the books for 
the year, September 30. Address: The 
National Benevolent Association, 2955 N. 
Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. Idleman’s Home Coming Sermon on 
Human Brotherhood. 

teturning from his trip to the Pacific 
coast and a vacation in Minnesota, Dr 
Finis Idleman preached to his congrega- 
tion at Central ehurch, Des Moines, on 
“Our Father.” He dwelt on the simplicity 
of Christ’s way of salvation and deplored 
the complexities that have grown up in the 
faith of the Church through the historic 
creeds, to the mystifying of men’s minds 
He declared the necessity of casting aside 
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dogmas and coming into the kingdom as a 
little child. The world will be redeemed 
he said only when the sense of brotherhood 
shall so fill men’s hearts that they will to- 
gether say “our Father.” “When the 
church at home identifies itself with filthy 
pagan peoples and prays, ‘our Father,’ when 
wea!th goes with gracious intrusion into the 
stifling tenements of the poor and prays, 
‘our Father, when culture learns to kneel 
besides ignorance and say, ‘Our Father,’ 
when nations now at war come to stand by 
broken cannon with uncovered head, while 
Frenchman, German Russian, Austrian, 
Englishman, Italian and Turk repeat to 
gether, ‘our Father’-—then will be the 
brotherhood of man.” Dr. Idleman is - be 
ginning an aggressive vear’s work at Cen 
tral church. He addressed a city-wide meet 
ing recently on the 1916 General Convention. 


Pastor Brings Strong Condemnation Upon 

the Wastefulness of Denominationalism. 
In a strong sermon on Christian unity J. 

W. Darby, of First church, Tulsa, Okla., de- 


clared: “Just think of it. In a little town 
of 1,200 population — there are thirteen 
churches, with 600 members in them all to 
gether. At lowest estimate there is invested 


in those churches S50) 000, while only three 
maintain a preacher full time, and they are 
weak men on small salary teaching people 
religious prejudice more than 
While that same community with one good 
church costing half that money could sup 
port at their present outlay of salary a good 


religion. 


Christian Unity in Actual Practice 


By Oscar Sweeney. 


The Imperial Valley in California is 
famous for her alfalfa, asparagus, bar- 
butter, eotton, corn, ean- 
taloupes, dates, and earthquakes, but a 
thing of greater significance to the re- 
ligious world is her illustration of prae- 
tical Christian union for small com- 
munities, 


ley, hees, 


In Seeley, one of the newer cities of 
the West Side, the people said, ‘‘ Let’s 
have a union church.’’ And the people 
did it. Members of eight different de- 
nominations banded themselves together 
in a union chureh for the furtherance of 
the Master’s work in their community. 
These include Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Disciples, Congregationalists, Episco- 
palians, Baptists and a Quaker. Each 
esteems the other better than himself 
There is no jealousy. I never have seen 
finer fellowship anywhere. There is no 
question as to loyalty or as to how any 
came to be Christians. The simple pledge 
is the acceptance of Jesus as Savior and 
the ‘‘promise to obey him in all things 
according to the measure of my knowl- 
edge of his will.’’ 

And the movement has grown. Start- 
ing with twenty-five there are now 
seventy-five members. Every one is in- 
terested and almost every one in the 
community who had been a member of 
any organization united with the Union 
Church. There is something in it which 
makes an unusual appeal. 

A denominational representative who 
came to town to start another church was 
met at the depot by almost the entire 
membership of the union church and told 
that the people had what they wanted 
and did not care for any more churches. 

Mr. R. W. Gray, the capable Sunday- 
school superintendent, said: ‘‘ You ought 
to come and worship with us and see how 
fine it is for members of eight denomina- 
tions to worship together. We don’t want 
our union broken up. There must be a 
beginning. We will make it sueceed in 
Seeley. We want to get so full of the 
spirit of union that the plan will be 
carried into effect everywhere.’’ 

There is a splendid Sunday-school 





excellent attendance 


weather. Of course 


whieh has an 
through the hot 
there is a live Christian Endeavor So 
ciety. Through the hot season the at- 
tendance on all the 
celled in the eounty. The chureh com 
mands not part, but all the talent of the 
community. 


services is unex- 


Communion service is held the first 


Sunday of each month. It is a beautiful 
sight to see all partake of the emblems to- 
gether. In faith and love they come so 


close to the Master’s feet that each de- 
sires only to know his will and to serve 
Him. 

The splendid auditorium of the school 
house is used for all services. When 
the congregation is ready it will build a 
commodious house of worship—and pay 
for it. There is no difficulty about 
finances. All being united instead of di- 
vided it is easy to raise money for any- 
thing they want. 

George A. Ragan, a Disciple minister 
who also engages in business affairs, 
preaches for this interesting church. He 
says: ‘*‘We are just doing what it seems 
to me should be done everywhere, in- 
stead of dividing the Lord’s forces till 
each body is too weak and insignificant 
anything worth while. 
practice Christian 


to aecomplish 
We are trying to 
union instead of just talk about it.’’ 

Mr. Ragan is held in highest esteem 
by the church and the entire community. 

Business men, professors ana mrm- 
isters are delighted with the opportunity 
which occasionally offers for them to ad- 
dress the model congregation. For me it 
is a red letter day when I am ‘‘drafted’’ 
into that service. 

The Seeley chureh is an illustration of 
what might be done in thousands of 
places if the Kingdom of Heaven were 
put first instead of denominational pride. 
The increasing desire of communities to 
be permitted to work unitedly for the 
Master should command the co-operation 
and support of every organization in- 
terested in the advancement of the King- 
dom of Heaven. 
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preacher, have fine musK and teach the 
people the broad principle of religion, Then 
these other men with more training to 
qualify themselves could fill three other pul 
pits or go as missionaries to carry the gos 


pel to someone who has no chance to get it.’ 


Enthusiastic County Convention 
in Indiana. 

Two hundred members of First church, 
The ittended the Lawrence coun 
t\ onvention at Heltonville the last week 


f Aug rhis number was swelled to 
T ‘opresentatives of other churches, on 
ly t f the fourteen congregations in the 
nt ng to send delegates Business 
us t acted in the morning, a picnic din 
it noon and the feature of the 
after ' vas a sermon-lecture by I t 
hid rf Martinsville on Christian 
Brot ind Patriotist I ‘ va 
i i il productive of great good 
t i f Christ 


United States Judge for China Visiting 
the Homeland 


xdge Charles S. Lobingier, of the United 
tate t i (hina t trequent ar ! 
t t t itor to The Christian Cet 
tu t n this intry at present 
time in his boyhood nome 
N ind visiting in Lincolman 
Ne which latter city he was 
act t it ft time of his appoint 
{ ted States court t t 
i i . In ing s nt 
( 1 n Shangha 
His ju 1 imeludes t entire t 
{ ted St t 
f | e Lobing a 
1) i tout ! 


Saloon Keepers Turn the Other Cheek to 
Pastor Sharp and His Congregation 


i ‘ t them | 
\\ 1 He 
Saloonkeep \ 
} eting t it «mi tiy 
t itts 
Past ( .& i 
1 H 
mer 
‘ ‘ 
‘ . t} 
—— 
‘ 
\ 
t 1 


Pr Ch tian Merchant of 
St. 1 D 
' \l ’ 
\ sr] 
\ atte 
Ml \ ‘ ’ 
uY al 
ia { \ 
\ Aller 
He wa t 
~ ’ w t 
{ it ! i 
Baptists and Disciples Practice Unity in 
Letting Church Building Contract. 
t t i! ‘ t in en 
’ , ‘ tracts 
arn 
‘ i i 
t l 
. ' 
it 
t 


News from the Benevolent Association 
4 ; , ~ I rn 
ent ‘ t 


t ‘ ire 


Juliette Fowler homes—at Dallas,—Tex.-tias 
just reached the National Headquarters of- 
fice. Mr. Thornberry was manager of the 
Christian Old People’s Home at Jacksonvillk 
Ill., for several years, where he rendered 
valuable services. 

Charles E. Smith, for two years and a 
half pastor of the Tuxedo Christian Church, 
St. Louis, has been employed as N. B. A 
field man for Iowa. Mr. Smith did excel- 
lent work as financial secretary of Bethany 
College a few years ago. 

felt White has been called to succeed 
John H. Wood as field representative of the 


Association in the Southeast. He will 
probably make his headquarters at Atlanta, 
the location of the Southern Christian 
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Mome— Sit lVood —and—his-competent wife 
have served the Association faithfully and 
profitably. 


BRIEFER ITEMS. 


Sterling, Ill, church raised $10,000 in 
pledges on a recent Sunday morning as the 
first installment on the cost of a new church 
edifice. 

Dean Vernon Stauffer, of Hiram College, 
will be the speaker at the annual meeting 
of Allen County, Ind., churches at Foster 
Park, Sept. 12. Ft. Wayne, with its West 
and East Creighton Avenue and West 
Jefferson street churches, is in Allen county. 


The Passing of F. E. Meigs 


By F. M. 


F. I Meigs, of Nanking, China, a mis 
sionary of the Foreign Sox ety since Sep 
tember IS87, has gone home to God Th 
cable that brought the news was dated 
August 24, and he probably died the 23rd 

He was appointed January 12, 1887, and 
sailed September 1 of the same yea1 He 





The Late Rev. F. E. Meigs. 


Missouri For twenty-eight 
, ev ced faithfully and successfully 
" naries have been permitted to « 
© er ring work He was station 
Nanking When he went out he joined D 
\\ } Macklin who had already preet 
n and located the mission The Chinese 
1 not give him a cordial reception 
Wondrous changes have come over China 
g t ‘ f his services He is 
tnes prisings, and political and socia, 
t ' nes and pinchin vant 
Not nly t as been an eve wit 
to the s » voung, growing, vig 
nd a new and better social 
il whol life ( t! em re is 
n nged, an nev ideals and = =fres 
t ominate the pe l vervw 
H \l Meigs re eet n th transtorn 
z t tl yospel 
I 1 not juire many ars to conv 
I nissi« ry t absolute me 
tals a hools He iin pro 


gy for hospital in China to be con 
wted by Dr. Macklin, and really this was 
first hospital om heathen soil. It opened 
new era for all our missionary work 
set a new standard on all the fields It 


cal e truly said of Mr. Meigs that lhe 


ud vision reinforced with practical business 
N missionary could make a 
ir go farthe than could our own | ] 
Man\ ire still living that can 
ill the first peal at one of our natk 
the first hospital. The 
that is now hushed in death rang out 


id strong for China’s suffering mil 
The lamented A. M Atkinson gave 
iM), or about one-fifth of the whole cost 
F. FE. Meigs was a business man. He pu 


chased all the land for our nfission in 
Nanking After the organization of the 


niversity in that city, he bought all the 
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land for that institution. The whole 
campus includes about seventy-five acres. 
It is said of him that he was the best land 
purchaser in China. The task was far more 
difficult in that land than in America. 
Soon Mr. Meigs came to feel that we 
could not do an enduring work without 
Christian education. He began in a very 
modest way by starting a “boys’ school.” 
rhis grew into a college, and the college 
made rapid progress. He educated or 
trained practically all the Chinese evan- 
gelists we have in China. The idea of a 
great union educational institution fastened 
itself upon him. He could not get away 
from it. It was his dream by night and the 
topic of his conversation by day. He agi- 
tated it in season, out of season. By and 
by the proposal began to take root in the 
minds of others. The results are seen in 
the present splendid University of Nanking. 
rhis is one of the greatest institutions in 
all Asia, and one of the finest union move- 
ments in the whole world-wide mission 
field. It gives ideals and inspiration to all 
the missionary workers throughout the world. 
It also helps to blaze the educational path 
for the whole empire of China. No man did 
more for the institution than did F. E. 
Meigs But for him it would probably not 
exist today At the time of his death he 
had charge of the Bible department for the 
hole institution, a position of honor and 


far-reaching influence. He also conducted 

the Middle School. 
H knew the heathenism of China 
thoroughly. He knew what paganism does 
i peopl No man knows so well the 
neaning of heathenism as he who comes in 
ontact with it every day. Prof. Meigs 
knew how to interpret the gospel to the 
Chinese. His constant and over-mastering 


purpose was to make them see and know 
Jesus Christ One of the best tracts we 
have ever read on heathenism, Mr. Meigs 
penned nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
In that document he made the light flash 
over the whole dark and hideous system, 
and re vealed the hopelessness of its peo 
ple. and the whole nation in the grip of its 
power 

How cheerfully he bore heavy burdens is 
known only to those who were close by his 


side. He had not been well for some time. 
The particulars of his death have not 
reached us He leaves a wife, who stood 


faithfully by his side during all those 
laborious vears His daughter, Ruth, is the 
vife of our beloved David W. Teachout of 
Cleveland, well known to a large number of 
our brethren. Earl, the only son, is now 
here in America, preparing, we understand, 
to enter college 


4 mighty man has fallen. The dauntless 
le vd \ ll be sadly missed in the councils 

the China mission His faith was firm 
ind practical, and optimistic for the future 
good of the Chinese people. His name and 
spirit will be missed in the mission rooms 
here in Cincinnati This is one of the 
heaviest blows the foreign society has ever 


eived. His body will sleep in Chinese 
soil and beneath its miry sod, but the work 
he did for the Chinese people will endure 
to the end. Under God the agencies and in- 
fluences he started will never cease. 
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Charles E. Smith, who has just resigned 
leadership of Tuxedo church, St. Louis, 


the 
to take up the field superintendency of the 


state of lowa for the Benevolent Associa- 
tiom has been the president of the Christian 
Ministers’ Association in St. Louis, during 
the past year. He went to Tuxedo church 
from Du Quoin, Ill, and has doubled the 
membership of his congregation during his 


two vears of service. 

Three hundred persons attended the 
home-coming exercises of the Manilla, Ind., 
church the last Sunday in August. Ad- 
dresses were made by Walter S. Smith, of 


Indianapolis, a former pastor; C. M. Yocum, 


of Rushville and W. R. Jinnett, pastor at 
Manilla and at present representative from 
his district in the Indiana legislature. The 


Manilla church was organized in 1850. 
of Omaha’s 
the per- 
Sunday 


Charles E. 
First church, is 
sonal work 
revival which is 

Prof. W. C. 
College and director 
of Central church, 


Cobbey, pastor 
the chairman of 
committee of the Billy 
to begin soon, 

of Transylvania 
religious education 
Ky., officiated 


Bower, 
of 
Lexington, 


at the dedication of a new Sunday-school de- 
partment building recently erected by the 
congregation at Stamping Ground, Ky. The 


beautiful annex to the main auditorium is 
the result of the labors of the women 
the church who last winter appeared on the 
tobacco market at Lexington with a large 
offering of tobacco which they had solicited 


or 


from the men. The sum received for this 
tobacco was the nucleus of the building 
fund. 


President A. McLean, of the Foreign 


Society, recently preached for M. M. Gar- 
rard at Battle Creek. 
Newcastle, Ind., congregation is about 


to build a church home. Bids are now be- 
ing received from contractors 

—The convention of the southwest dis. 
trict of Texas will be held at Yoakum, Oct. 
18-20. Many prominent pastors of the state 
are announced to speak. 

Robert E. Henry, of Havana, Ill, who 
recently accepted a call to First church, 
Decatur, Ill, went to his new field of labor 
last week to attend and participate in a 


farewell reception given by the church to its 
retiring pastor, E. M. Smith. Mr. Smith 
becomes pastor at Carthage, III. 

The the Sunda y-school 
congregation of church, Marion, Ind., 
gave a farewell reception recently in the 
social rooms of the church, complimentary 
to Rev. and Mrs. Rollin A. Bennett, their 
departing minister, who leaves them soon to 


members of and 


First 


enter the evangelistic work. 

Perry J. Rice. returning to his pulpit 
at El Paso, Tex., from his summer vacation 
preached on this novel and suggestive 
theme: “Preachers that Have Preached to 
Me.” He named Nature, the work of God 
untouched by the hand of man; The City, 
the work of fod moulded by the hands of 
men: and The Crowd. These all had spoken 
to him their messages of the divine 

4. J. Bradshaw, who resigned recently 
from the pastorate at Galena, Mo., has be- 
gun his new work at Columbus, Mo. 

William Barth, who recently came to 
the Disciples from the Congregational 
fellowship, uniting with First church, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., supplied the pulpit at Cedar 
Rapids, during the six weeks’ absence of 
Pastor Walter M. White the past summer. 
Mr. Barth is described by Mr. White as a 
man of rare ability. His sermons greatly 
delighted the congregations that heard him. 
He will no doubt soon be called to the 
leadership of a church. 

The two Washington, D. C.. pastors, 
Earle Wilfley and George A. Miller, have 
returned to their pulpits, the former having 
spent his vacation on his farm _ near 
Petersburg, Va., the latter at the seashore. 

The congregation at Uhrichsville, 0., 
will vote on a proposition to build a new 
house of worship. J. A.Canby is the pastor. 

Prof. A. W. Fortune of the College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Ky., received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. at the summer convocation of 


the University of Chicago last week. 
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Foreign 


Doar, the 
Missionary 
with his family from 
Cincinnati, where they 
ship in Norwood church. 

Wallace Tuttle, the singing evangelist, 
will make a short concert tour under the 
management of a Chicago bureau in Novem 
ber and December. Miss Mary Tuttle of 
Springfield, O., will accompany her brother 
pianist and soprano soloist. Mr. Tuttle 
gave several concerts at Bethany Park in 

August which were favorably received. 

Ellis B. Barnes of 
a short evangelistic 

Ky., resulting in 24 
bership. 


new secretary of 
Society, has removed 
Nelsonville, 0., to 
have taken member- 


as 


Ky., held 
Macedonia, 
the mem- 


Richmond, 
meeting at 
additions to 


CALLS. 


W. T. Adams, Ukiah, Cal., to Santa 
Accepted and has begun work. 
Charles E. Smith, Tuxedo 
Louis, to the field superintendency 


Rosa. 


st. 
the 


church, 
of 


Let the Deficit Be Wiped Out 


An Appeal for Worthy Gifts in September. 


At the beginning of September the loss 
in the receipts of the Foreign Society in 
comparison with last year is more than 
#25.000. Every effort should be made to 
wipe this entirely out during the month, be 
fore the books close for the year. We be 
lieve it can be done. Early in June when 
retrenchment became necessary, the deficit 
for the year was almost $30,000. A small 
gain has already been made but it will take 
a loyal and self-sacrificing response during 


this critical month in order that the receipts 
may be brought up to those of last year. 
September is the most important month 
of the year. Last year the Society received 
$134,000 during the month; this year we must 


go far beyond $150,000. During the closing 
month of the year the income is watched 
with the keenest anxiety, both from the 
fields and from the office. 

It is hard to realize how deep is the suf- 
fering on the fields because of the neces 
sary retrenchment which went into effect 
two months ago. The missionaries bravely 
bear the cut in their salaries without com 
plaint, but they speak with the keenest 
anxiety about the suffering of the native 
work and workers. We must have such a 
rally in September as will hearten these 
loval toilers at the front. 

In Japan our native churches out of their 


deep poverty have assumed the amount of 
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Benevolent Association for the state of 
Iowa. Accepts. 

H. H. Hubbell, Corvallis, Ore., to Pendle- 
ton, Ore. Accepted and has removed to new 
field. 


A. Homer Jordan, Greensburg, Ind., to 
Marion, Ind. Accepts and _ will remove 
immediately. 

W. H. Baker, Newcastle, Ind., to Fram. 
lin street, Grand Rapids, Mich. Declined. 

Roy A. Miller, Rock Falls, IIL, to Me- 
Lean, Ill. Accepts. 

F. Z. Burkette, Van Wert, O., to Greens- 


burg, Ind. Accepts. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
Geo. McGee, Blue Mound, IIl.. will hold 
evangelistic meetings or take pastorate. i 
W. R. Burton, Fairmount, Minn., to go i 
into an evangelistic company Hf 
J. F. Montgomery, Big Springs, Tex. 


Belfontaine, O., to 
with a company he 


Traverce Harrison, 
enter evangelistic field 
is now organizing 


showing in December. Every resource 


should be enlisted. The churches, the Sun- 
day-schools, Endeavor Societies, and indi- 
viduals should rally as never before. If the : 
offering has been delayed, by all means take i 
it in September. If the church has not yet 


taken an additional emergency offering, 
now is the time to do it. It would be al- 
most a crime at this critical moment to al- 
low any offering, or a part of one, to lie in 
a church treasury unremitted. The prayers 
of nearly two hundred missionaries will be 
ascending for the supporters of the work at 
the home base during this closing month. 
The native workers im their anxiety and 
suffering will be waiting for news from our 
churches in America. Let us make this the 
greatest September in our history. Let us 
wipe out the deficit with offerings worthy i 
of the great work we have undertaken and i 
thus gladden and encourage the hearts of i 
those at the front who depend upon us for i 


support 


F. M. Rains, Secretary 
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the reduction in payments to the Japanese ‘cuunca Ys] SY scuoot 
preachers. At Jubbulpore, India the 
native conmvenation bas pledasd « tithe of Ash tor Catatogue aad Specie! Deustiog Pian Me 26 
gregs ae oe Esvas.ience 1668 
the income of all its members to help in 
these times of need, 1 hese people are eX- 
tremely poor, some of the students only re 
ceiving three or four dollars a month. In Ww t Gl Sarsswom 
other fields like sacrifices are being made. an e a ytd 
Surely with our ureat abundance we can faery hop Ang tether 
practice real self-denial and make a worthy Mytee’s Factories, 2 4 5 Majestic Bidy., Indisnspelis, Indians 
J. O. Boyp, President JoHNsOoN B. ANGLE, Secretary 
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KEOKUK TRUST COMPANY 





Trust Comp 


Assets over $60,000.00 


tomers. . 


Our securities net the investor 


ments.’’ 





ny B ildi , 
KEOKUK, IOWA 


We loan our own money on improved farm lands in Iowa and Missouri 
and after completing the loan we sell the note and mortgage to our cus- 
This makes one of the choicest investments and one not sub- 
ject to depreciation or market changes—absoJute security, a good title, a 
fixed income and every possible safeguard suggested by years of experience. 


514 to 6 per cent. 


References: Any banker or merchant in Keokuk. 
Correspondence solicitd. Write for our booklet on ‘‘First Lien Invest- 
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A GREAT YEAR IS OPENING 


For the 


BETHANY SYSTEM 


of Sunday School Literature 














Many New Schools are now sending 
in their orders for the graded _ year, 
which begins October 1. They have care- 
fully examined other graded literature and 
discovered that the Bethany System is abso- 
lutely supreme. There is nothing published 
that compares with it. 

The past year has brought us the largest 
patronage we have received--about 40 per 
cent increase over our best previous year. 
We are expecting another fine increase in 
our volume of Sunday School patronage in 
the coming year. 


Your school wants the best literature published 








Send your order for the Bethany System 
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